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ment, with letters before her from friends in Borne and Ger- 
many, imploring her to abandon this suicidal plan of emigra- 
tion ; they represented to- her strongly the dangers of the 
journey, the hardships she would encounter in a foreign land, 
without money, without friends, all of which they set before 
her as iusurmountable. She came down to snpper. A travel- 
ler just arrived, observing her eyes red with weeping, was led 
to show an interest in her; she related her troubles, upon 
which the stranger examined the draft, and finding it good 
gave her the cash for it. This gentleman was an Italian, and 
she remained in constant correspondence with him to the last. 
The nest day she was on board a vessel bound for this country. 
She arrived in February, 1849. The only letter of introduc- 
tion she brought was to Mr. Hagedorn, of Philadelphia, in 
whom she subsequently found a friend and protector. She 
landed in New York, and at once began to paint. Her first 
pictures, representations of Italian life, were exhibited in 
the Art-Union, were much admired, and some of them were 
purchased by that institution. She found no difficulty in mak- 
ing friends. Five months after her arrival she married Mr. 
Dassel. Since her marriage she has led a happy life, with cares 
and sorrows incidental to a family, and to an arduous profes- 
sion. She triumphed over all, however, and realized all the 
comforts which belong to labor and success. The departments 
of Art in which Mrs. Dassel was most successful were portraits 
in oil of children and pastel- portraits. Her latest works are 
copies of Steinbruck's " Fairies " and the " Othello " in the 
Dusseldorf Gallery, which are unusually successful works of 
this class. Mrs. Dassel was making steady progress in'her art, 
and she would have doubtless attained a prominent position 
had she lived to develop her powers by practice and study. 

Whatever may be the character of Mrs. Dassel as an artist, 
she was more admirable on account of her social traits. We 
should not be doiog justice to the rare virtues of this noble 
woman not to allude to the acts which have endeared her to 
so many observers of them. In past days, when quite poor, 
with nothing to rely upon but her own exertions, with seriouB 
illness in her family, she has never been so poor in time or 
money, as not to interest herself iu behalf of others more unfor- 
tunate than herself. We personally know of countless instances 
of her serviceable kind-heartedness. It will not soon be forgot- 
ten how she exerted herself at the time of the dreadful ship- 
wreck of the Helena Sloman, when she obtained by personal 
effort, in a few days, the sum of seven hundred dollars, nor of 
her ministrations among the poor during the severe winter of 
1853. She has, it is true, many peers in similar acts of bene- 
volence, bnt few, however, whose deeds of this kind relieve upon 
a position in life so little calculated to develop them. 

Mrs. Dassel died on the 7th December, and was buried in 
Greenwood. Besides her own family, consisting of a husband 
and three children, she leaves only one relative in this coun- 
try, a brother and a clergyman, at Dayton, Ohio. 



Woman. — As the vine, which has long twined its graceful 
foliage about the oak, and been lifted by it into sunshine, will, 
when the hardy plant is rifted by the thunderbolt, cling round 
it with ita caressing tendrils, and bind up its shattered boughs; 
so is it beautifully ordained by Providence, that woman, who is 
the mere dependent arid ornament of man in his happier hours, 
should be his stay and solace when smitten with sudden 
calamity ; winding herself into the rugged recesses of . his 
nature, tenderly supporting the drooping headj and binding up 
the broken heart. — W. Irving. 



Stttbies among % f tate. 

" A vert ingenious author," named Andrew Wilson, has 
written an essay,under the title of Xnfanii JPerduti, its subject 
matter being humanity's lost children, " those who have failed, 
knocked under in their life-batile," men of genius, in short, a 
term the very mention of which, so far as happiness in the 
flesh goes, startles the ear with doubtful import. The author 
holds up to view the relations of genius to the age it lives iu, 
and so displays the "forlorn hope of humanity," as to make it 
the index of the selfishness and ignorance of that age. He 
reflects with great sarcastic force upon various nationalities: 
Italy, in its relations to Dante; and Scotland to Burns and 
others. The story of ''The Unripe Man" is a fitting prelude to 
our extracts, and one that leads to its own moral: 

" When the Arab merchant, Shayk Mohammed of TuniSj went 
among the Forians of Central Africa, these intelligent clouded-black 
critics, observing his Semitic reddish-brown complexion, and consider- 
ing the subject in the light of such moral and physical truth as 
abounds amongst them, came to the conclusion that he was not' & 
ripe man ; that he had been born into the world before bis time ; that 
men so born are good to eat — and that their Sultan had sent this one 
to be devoured. A very rude way that was, but at least unaffected^ 
of stating tbe doctrine; and I must say that in all the lately pub- 
lished philosophical treatises, I have found no such proof of penetrat- 
ing genius as in afforded by the above judgment, which proves*, 
moreover, if the work of a poet be to speak what* other men do, that 
these negroes were poets as well as philosophers. But in order to see 
the profundity of tbe remark, we must remember that the phrase 
'made to be eaten 1 can be very' variously translated. With the 
majority of the Forians eating meant eating — slicing, broiling, masti- 
cating; but one man among them seems to* have had more enlarged 
views, for he proposed that they should wound the Arab .in order to- 
see how long it might take to empty his veins. He apprehended that 
an unripe man was sent by the Sultan in order that the ripe men 
might make food of him, not for .their stomachs only, but also fpr their. 
Bouts ; that instruction, as well as pleasure, might lawfully be got out 
of men born into the world before their time. In this way the Forian 
doctrine may be made to suit a great number of cases, for, in the great 
human tribe, the man born before his time is devoured in very various 
ways. In rude states of society they eat him literally, and with: 
relish, but aa men advance, they get a distaste for this article of diet,' 
and take their gratification out of him in~other ways. In less rude 
states they sacrifice bim to their goda, believing that though they 
themselves cannot, these will relish the delicate unripe morsel. In 
still more advanced states they sacrifice him, not to the Powers Of 
Nature, but to tbe Moral Power. They regard him as impious. * They 
immolate him for the benefit of morality — pounding him in mortars, 
giving him hemlock to drink, sawing him asunder, crucifying him,; 
burning him, throwing hhn to wild beasts — thus obtaining, besides. ' 
the ssatisf action of the moral principle, spectacles of groat interest, 
and greatly gratifying to certain human sensibilities. Civilization 
teaches the introduction of the more cruel element of mercy ; the 
most interesting of all sights being to see the man ' die of himself.' 
When my excellent old friend, Duke Abbas, late Prince of the 
Johanna Isle, had been taught a little English and civilisation by the 
sailors of the ship* touching (as they did more frequently some years 
ago than now) at his domain, he would allow of no executions. Over 
a gaunt huge negro tied to a tree in the last Btage of starvation, with 
tongue hanging down, and eyes swollen out of their sockets, it was 
once remarked to a philosophical observer by a brother of the Prince : 
— 'My broder, he a most merciful man; he no takeaway life. No! 
when one bad man is^ he tie him up dis way. and no gib him nothink 
to eat, and nothink to drink, till he die all of himself. 1 ' This is a great 
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advance on the ruder methods of treating the unripe man, for the pro- 
cess is simple, consisting in ignoring his existence : except to watch 
with interest his mad attempts to connect himself with the life that is 
around him. and his unavailing struggles for something to cat and 
something to drink. 

• * * »#**» 

"Death by starvation has long been regarded as rude and unsatis- 
factory by men of fastidious minds j it is too speedy. Then, some- 
times, the poor unripe one will not stand it, hut leaps over the ring 
and dies in solitude, defrauding all the spectators of their legitimate 
rights, and allowing them only the consolation of abusing him, of 
tearing up his moral character, and of damning him to all eternity. 
It is clearly understood now that the unripe man should not be starved, 
should be kept in life, and entangled in all sorts of coils. What are 
the Bufferings of death compared to the sufferings which have been 
got in this way ? Like Count Cenci we grow in knowledge, and take 
care to preserve the body that we may enjoy the anguish of the soul 
as revealed in songs and groans, in 

"The dry fixed eye-ball, the pale quivering lip, 
Which tell ub that the epirit weeps within 
Tears bitterer than, the Moody sweat of Christ." 

And now see " what Italy did for Dante :" 

" Italy, in B-ienzi, Tasso, Michael Angelo, Bhowed varying skill in 
crushing men of genius for the sake of the perfume, but Dante was its 
masterpiece of ruin. In the sweet melancholy and almost womanly 
affection of his youthful portrait on the wall of the Palazzo del 
Podesla, we may see what a fine element she had to work upon, 
while in the broken, old countenance of the Duomo, we may see how 
well it was worked upon — how thoroughly the dry winds of poverty 
and wrong wrecked him on the shores of condemnation and wrath. 
Dante, too, belonged to the Infanti Ferdnti." 

And bo did Burns : 

" Most graciously Scotland sacrificed her poets. Fergusson ' of 
deathless name,' disappeared like a glass of whisky, with one gurgle 
— his maniac's Bhriek; Michael Bruce, even as he sat looking on the 
smiling Frith of Forth, spoke of ' this foreign land, this gloomy 
apartment of the universe of God ;' and in Burns she put even Italy 
to shame. Florence made Dante lacerate himself, but Scotland made 
Bums actually devour himself. 'Behold,' said the undaunted Scot- 
tish Foriana, ' an unripe man whom the Sultan has sent to us that we 
may see him offer up himself! By Allah ! Man !' art thou not 
ashamed to delay ? it is for thy sins this punishment is laid upon thee. 
We shall aid thee.' And they aided him accordingly, thus : — Having 
■allowed the boy to force his way unaided to giant unripe manhood, 
-and'so induced the poetic melancholy which follows long protracted 
sore struggles with obstructions to the unrolling of life and develop- 
ment of character in the season of youth — the joy-time, they laid 
hold of him, just as he was about to seek another shore, and changed 
him, as he himself remarked, from ' a sixpenny private and a misera- 
ble soldier,' into 'a starving cadet, a little more conspicuously 
wretched.' We all know what Burns was then ; a nobler victim had 
not been seen in Scotland Bince Wallace, betrayed and bound, had 
been borne across the Border. But men must have so much enjoy- 
ment, and when no suitable life or labor affords it, it is purchased at a 
sacrifice. When the destiny of the soul (whlqh destiny lies in its own 
nature) cannot be harmonized with its earthly destiny, then the soul 
becomes furious and willing to end the matter, as well (why not bet- 
ter?) in dissipation and madness as in slow misery and dying by 
inches. The hunger for living must be satisfied : one man eats his 
honesty j another, his manly independence. Coleridge eat up his 
poetic soul, finding it sweet in the mouth, but bitter in the memory; 
Southey and Wordsworth sacrificed such intellects as they had ; an 
Unripe man is sent into the world to be devoured, or to devour himself, 
and Burns sacrificed the lower parts of his nature, keeping his heart 
pure and his soul unspotted from the world ; ho was of a nobler breed 



than they : still nobler, perhaps, are those who, like Chatterton, ' coin- 
press the god within them, and rejoin the stars.' Moreover, the poet 
must know men, sharing their joys and griefs, wisdom and folly; so 
Burns, alongside of some Tarn o'Shanter or fille perdue, may have 
been more in the way of fulfilling his vocation than when driving cat- 
tle. Nor was he without aid. A wife and children will cat up a good 
deal of a man's substance. Every farmer in his neighborhood, and 
every passing traveller had a share of his society, his toddy, and his 
jokes. Even his servants ate bis bread before it was baked, and drunk 
his ale before it was brewed; for B>obert Burns was not the man to 
frown at time lost among the 'rigs o' barley,' or to make his farm 
profitable by pinching his laborers. So the thing went on, affording 
him no opportunity, such as his nature required, for extricating him- 
self from his entanglements and rising to Belf-sufEcing wisdom and 
ripe manhood ; until that unhappy giant, feeling his life miserably 
passing away, turned round in fierce wrath on a blind careless fate, on 
all his tormentors, and like an Indian chief proudly defiant in his 
death agonies, shouted the songs of his tribe, taunted his hereditary 
foes, and in such haunts as village ale-houses, toro his own flesh, and 
maddened his brain, till on that dark winter morning he sunk down 
upon the snow ; and after his lingering death, embittered by the want 
of five pounds, after the savage fury and the feeling soul had both 
gone for ever, ten thousand Scotsmen wept at his burial, and the 
1 awkward rquad ' fired over him, as it continues to do to this day. 
Happier, indeed, had it been for Burns, had he not been thrown into 
theBe stony Scottish hills ; but it was there he was needed; there to 
reveal once more where the true beauty of life lay — how the daisy on 
the furrow and the honest man on the moorside were fulfilling great 
Nature's plan." 

£ The bar of this writer's judgment is one that is gradually be- 
coming better recognized ; it is that of exhibiting the social 
neglect of men of genius, by the age in which they live, so far as 
their material prosperity is concerned, as the real index of the 
selfishness and ignorance of that age, and not of the lower classes 
either, but of the wealthy, intelligent, and refined. Among 
other things the author shows up the lack of. humility and 
the uncharitableness of certain moral critics, who " postulate a 
principle of evil;" people who are insensible to the beautiful 
points of human character that over-balance the opposite ones ; 
people who profit by the teachings and experiences of genius, 
but do not award even so much as a kind word to the memory 
of their instructors ; people who 

" have very Httle patience with excuses of frailty, and holding by 
the doctrine, sic vita finis ila, highly approve Randle Cotgrave's 
definition in his old dictionary, of the Enfans perdus, as 'lost, perished 
forlorn, past hope of recovery, cast away, forgone, omitted, over-slipped, 
run, or fallen away ; also lewd, naughty, wicked, ungracious, or past 
grace.' " 

With such people — 

"Any extraordinary combination of mean frailty and noble feel- 
ing argues only the greater guilt. Burns was too fond of toddy 
and strapping queans; Byron gave himself up to what holy St. Ber- 
nard stigmatized as ' delights of the flesh with miserable women;' 
Marlowe also drank and dissipated, and so died cursing in his thirtieth 
year ; Tasso paid the penalty of his presumptuous love ; the heathens, 
ancient and modern, lived in error. They even regarded the Infanti 
perduti with a species of horror, and apply to them that singular pas- 
sage in the Epistle of Jude, where those who despise dominion, speak 
evil of dignities, and dream of things to come, are spoken of as ' clouds 
without water, carried about of winds ; trees, whose fruit withereth, 
without fruit, twice dead, plunked up by the roots; raging waves of 
the sea, foaming out their own shame; wandering stars to whom is 
reserved the blackness of darkness for ever.' In thiB view thero is 
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much important truth} it is impossible to deny that many of the 
most unfortunate men of genius have been great sinners, in the 
ordinary sense of the word — have been devotees of him whom Buddha 
called the Lord of Pleasure and the God of Death, and so have de- 
stroyed their own balance and calm. 

" But such an admission goes only a short way, and it remains to 
be considered whether those who condemn the frailty of men of genius 
are not like the travellers who reviled the plane-tree for its uselessness 
while they where resting under it, sheltered from the burning mid-day 
sun. Pain or suffering has two sides, and a twofold relation. On the one 
side, it is connected with error and mUfonune; on the other, it is related 
to further development and real success. The surest evidence, when 
general views are attempted, of a shallow judgment, is inability to 
distinguish between the pain which is generative and that which is 
lethal. Man enters into life through suffering, and in suffering he 
passes away ; in his successive acts or states of being the same law 
holds good. Hence, even the error and suffering of some men is the 
very condition necessary to the development of their genius; but in 
such case*, the error and suffering do not spring so much from the 
naturally evil bent of their,nature as from the great distortion of that 
nature in its development. Evidently, the fate of any one must de- 
pend to a large extent on his own original nature, but that is only 
one of many conditions affecting the result. The effect of circum- 
stance is so palpable that it is generally ignored rather than denied by 
harsh judges. Yet can it only be fully appreciated by a small class 
of persons, for men of poor and narrow nature, devoid of that original 
power which is its own law, find their safety and happiness dependent 
on existing laws or arrangements, and so, making themselves the 
measure of the universe, cannot comprehend how to others these 
arrangements can be anything but useful. Consequently, though they 
may sometimes admit, they cannot realize the fact that (arrangements 
being for the benefit of the mass) circumstances which are protective 
to men of ordinary character may even prove inevitably destructive to 
men of better and stronger souls. Thus the effect of outward circum- 
stance is the first and most obvious consideration which makes us 
gently scan our brother-man, and hesitate in condemning the Infanti 
perduti." 

As an illustration of an " old opinion, .... that the strug- 
gle of every human soul is after good," he cites the case of 
Edgar Allen Poo, in whose behalf he pleads eloquently and 
justly. We have no space for the argument; but here is an ab- 
stract of the manifestations of Poe's genius, which is in itself the 
best possible argument : 

"Very extraordinary is his own peculiar world. Light streams 
from lurid seas up turrets and pinnacles from which Death "looks 
silently down. Ghastly moonlight shines over illimitable deserts, 
where the lonely demon sits in the shadow of the tomb, laughing hide- 
ous laughter, while the lynx that dwells forever in the tomb comes out 
and lies down at the feet of the demon, ' looking at him steadily in the 
face.' The curso of silence is upon a region where rivers of blood 
slumber amid poisonous flowers ; and high upon a grey rock is seen the 
figure of a man with the features of a deity, wan with terror. Dim 
shadows wander, talking unearthly longues, over the dim plains of 
Helusion. White-sheeted memories of the past flit across moonlit 
glades. Eternal ships, with immortal sailors, float forever, hopelessly, 
on .seas of darkness. The released spirits of beautiful men and maidens 
tell wondrous things concerning immortality and other states of being. 
Lost poets stand, gazing into blackness, on Night's Plutonian shore. 
Rhyming chiming bells yield sounds of joy and horror. Stricken eagles 
droop on thunder-blasted trees. But far away, in happy stars, imagin- 
ation revels in perfect life. And pure lovely female forms are seen in 
all varieties of character and circumstance : now a little child loves the 
young poet with such love, that her high-born kinsmen, the angels, 
not half so happy in their heaven, bear her away ; the violet-eyed 
Eulalie becomes his blushing bride j in enchanted far-off isles, or in 



valleys beyond infinite woods and flowery savannahs, the mild-eyed 
stars look down joyfully on love which is innocent of earthly bitter- 
ness ; sainted maidens sit on golden thrones beside the King of 
Heaven, or their footsteps gleam in ethereal dances by the eternal 
streams ; and even the loathsome things of the grave yield sweet music 
to the sad-hearted poet as he sings — 

" My love ehe sleeps ! Oh, ma; her sleep 
As it is lasting so be deep ! 
Soft may the worms about her creep I 
I pray to God that she may lie 
For ever with unopened eye, 
While the dim sheeted ghosts go by I 

When, even in his madness, this poet was so gentle and so beautiful, 
what might he not have been in the place of Israfel ?" 

A good suggestion, therefore, this : 

" Perhaps, in these days when freshwater polypes and sea anemones 
are accurately observed and elaborately reported on, some little atten- 
tion might be profitably given to the real nature of Infanti Perduti, 
and as much trouble be expended on them as is devoted to the conser- 
vation of poodle dugs and rare kinds of plants. . For though often* 
like Jonah, they may be unwilling to deliver their unwelcome message 
until the indignant crew cast them overboard, not always is there a 
'friendly monster to bear them safe to land, and many perish misera- 
bly whom a little friendly help might easily have saved. When 
Shakya Buddha walked over Indian plains, hidden, treasure.", accord- 
ing to the Thibetan books, raised their heads! and exclaimed: — { 
Mighty One ! come and take us '—the most affecting instance of hero- 
worship upon record 1 From Buddha and his friends to Chatterton,. 
compelled even to buy his pennyworth of arsenic, what a range ! I 
think the hidden treasures knew their own interest better than did the 
English of the eighteenth century, and doubt the rule which holds 
success in struggle with the world to be necessary to prove a man's 
greatness, as if the proof lay in greedily taking rather than in nobly . 
giving. The treasures in Buddha's time were wise, and knew to 
whom they ought to yield ; in our day the treasures, also give them- 
selves up, but unwisely, to bearers of divining rods which have long 
ceased to divine. In other words, men know their need of spiritual 
teaching of the various degrees, and readily sacrifice much to obtain 
it ; but much of men's effort is mistake, and they never almost, get 
any return for their outlay ; the little real teaching they get comes 
gratis, and, perhaps, might be increased by outlay in the right direc- 
tion." 

In the absence of details respecting the life and works of 
Thomas Crawford, we cannot better supply their place than 
with such personal reminiscences as may, from time to tfrne, 
come before the public, contributed by his friends. From the 
artist's truly noble profession radiates a salutary spiritual influ- 
ence; it blesses him who gives and him who receives, and 
every evidence of this mutual advantage from those whose per- 
sonal relations warrant its publication, is of instructive value to 
the community. As the artist grows in moral stature, through 
the truthful application of labor which attends the embodiment of 
his aspirations, so does his labor affect others who can stand by 
his side and note the progress of his thought, as it comes forth 
iuto the life of form; it makes one purer, and it abates the 
turmoil of worldly strife; his studio furnishes an anchorage 
ground, where one can for a time float at .ease, and bo 
indifferent to the cares, trials, and passions which in a greater 
degree surround all other occupations. Next to that love of 
beauty which inspires the effort of the artist to stay its flight, the 
love of trnth is the great characteristic of the artist. 'We do not 
mean to assert for him preeminence in this respect, but with 
him truth is not so clogged with the parasitical adjuncts of evil as 
to prevent the full enjoyment of its contemplation. Go where 
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we will among the public haunts of men, we never lay off the 
armor of our life-battle so quickly and so confidingly, as in the 
galleries of Art, and in the studios of artists. A late number 
of the Boston Courier contained an impromptu memorial of 
Crawford, by a genuine lover of Art and artists, Mr. George S. 
Hillard, and from the paper we accordingly extract the follow- 
ing graceful and affectionate tribute to the memory of his 
artist friend : 

"From the date of his marriage his life flowed on in an unbroken 
current of occupation and peace; his genius every day drawing the 
materials of growth from the calm air of happiness. His devotion to 
his art, which had caricil him so heroically through his long years of 
waiting and struggle, kept the firm temper of his spirit from yielding, 
in the least degree, to the blandishments of comparative ease. Suc- 
cess, recognition, the assurance of work, acted Upon Crawford's 
nature like dew and sunshine upon the flower. With htm to be occu- 
pied was happiness : to be idle was torture. "We never knew a man 
to whom might be more truly applied that Arte illustration of 
Luther's, which compares the human heart to a millstone which, 
when wheat is put under it, grinds the wheat, but when there is no 
wheat there, grinds and tears itself. He was never happier, never in 
higher spirits, than when he had as much to do as could be accom- 
plished only by the most resolute and uninterrupted industry. What 
to most men would have been a burden was to him only a spur. 

" The writer of this notice spent the greater part of the winter of 
1847-48, and a portion of the spring of 184S, iu Rome ; and not a 
day passed without seeing more or less of Crawford. He was then liv- 
ing in the Corso, in a suite of rooms- not long afterwards exchanged 
for the second floor of the Villa Negroni. His studio was in the 
Piazza Barberini. Two young children were already blooming round 
his hearth. How busily, how happily, his days went by ! In the 
winter season there are always many Americans resident in Rome, 
and all who had any claims were received at bis house with that 
cordial and sincere hospitality which brought back to the wanderer's 
heart the sweet sensations of home. How distinctly do these pictures 
of the past rise up before the mind's eye ! the pleasant room, lighted 
up with the genial wood fire; the warm grasp of the outstretched 
hand ; the beaming smile, that was a heart-smile as well as a lip- 
smile; the sweet, stammering Italian of the little girl, not forgetting 
the friendly wag of Carlo's tail — a good dog — but who would hunt 
the sheep on the Campagna, and always come back from our walks 
with one end of his master's handkerchief tied to his collar, and a 
very penitent expression in his pendulous ears. 

" Crawford was at that period busily engaged in his profession, but 
not so absorbed by it that he could not give to us many precious and 
profitable hours of companionship. With him we rambled in long 
walks over the Campagna, visited the galleries of the Vatican and 
the Capitol, and explored all the highways and by-ways of Rome; 
listening to his instructive conversation on Art, and to those fresh 
and interesting revelations of Italian life and manners which his long 
residence in the land, and his familiar acquaintance with its people so 
well qualified him to make. Occasionally, too, though rarely, he 
would let drop an incidental reminiscence or two of his own early 
struggles and privations; but in the most simple and natural way, as 
one not disposed to magnify or parade his claims to sympathy on that 
behalf. Should we ever visit Rome again, there would hang over its 
temples and fragments a more pensive shade than that cast by those 
solemn teachings of Time which address all experiences alike : — 

" ' Bat, oh, for the touch of a vanished hand 
And the Bound of a voice that is still I* 
"We live by memory and hope : in the sharp sense of present 
bereavement, in the consciousness that a light has been taken away 
from the palh of life, let us not forget what we have had. Those 
vanished hours are for ever locked in the heart, and cannot be taken 
from it till it has ceased to heat. If ' a tbing of beauty be a joy for 



ever,' still more so is the memory of the precious momenta passed in 
full communion and deep sympathy with a noble and affectionate 
nature, by whose influence our own was quickened, elevated, and 
inspired." 

Tde commonly received opinion, that the Church, during the 
centuries anterior to the Reformation, actively developed Art, 
is a great mistake. The people developed it in spite of the 
Church, the latter "adroitly adapting the reviving Arts to her 
purposes." In regard to the effect of the active religious 
spirit of the people, Mrs. Jameson says : 

" We find edicts and councils repressing the popular extravagances 
in this respect, and denouncing those apocryphal versions of sacred 
events and traditions which had become the delight of the people. 
But vain were councils and edicts; the tide was too strong to be so 
checked. The church found herself obliged to accept, and mould to 
her own objects, the exotic elements she could not eradicate. She 
absorbed, so to speak, the evils and errors she could not expel." 



BOOK H0TI0B8. 

The Faumek's Boy.* — In respect to the poetry of this book, 
we doubt if the present aspiring age will accept simple subjects 
like the Seasons or Rural Life, or enjoy thoughts in verse which 
Nature may be supposed to evoke in the simple heart of a 
farmer's boy. However this may be, this English classic by 
Robert Bloomfield, composed in a shoemaker's garret, and once 
rejected by several London publishers, seems to have presented 
an inviting theme for the illustrative pencil of Birket Foster. 
This artist contributes eighteen drawings to the work, forming 
a collection in which the characteristics of his genius may be 
fully enjoyed. Birket Foster belongs to no school ; his works 
are the inspiration of genuine feeling ; good taste presides over 
their execution ; the mind rarely fails to find that beauty in 
them which the artist sought to place before us. In this book 
we would especially mention, as wood-cut gems of Art, the 
illustration — 

" And every cottage from the plenteous store, 
Receives a burden nightly at its door." 

Aud for its true rendering of the winter aspect ; — 

" Then welcome, cold ; welcome, ye snowy nights." 

Together with that which follows : 

"Around their home the storm-pinch'd cattle low." 

Two artists besides Birket Foster contribute; Harrison Weir fur- 
nishes several designs, among which we would note — 

" Whilst far abroad the fox pursues his prey;" 

And G. E. Hicks has an excellent figure-subject in — 

" With joy she views her plenteous reeking store." 

The engraving and printing are admirably executed ; in short, 
the Farmer's Boy is an honestly illustrated book throughout, 
one that is likely to be permanently valuable for its Art, and 
one of the choicest and least expensive gift-books of the season. 

Errata. — In second column, of page 328 (November number, 1857) 
16th line from "the foot of the column, the word " the " Rhould be in- 
serted between the words "through" and " generations;" in the fol- 
lowing line add the word "painted*' immediately before the period. 

To Correspondents. — Lines " Tossed on a Stormy Sea" will ap- 
pear in the next number. " Jno." will also appear. 

* "The Farmer's Boy," by. Bloomfield. D. Appletoo & Co., New York, 1858. 
SO illustrations. 



